CHINA CYCLE

descent. We all slid down in a bunch, keeping the road more
by luck than judgement. Mercifully the ice descended only a
short distance down the northerly slopes, and presently we
were running smoothly down into the darkening valleys.

It was pitch dark when we rumbled past Ping Shek, and
snowing hard. Soon a post by the road and a marked steadying
in our gait told us we were back on the fine roads of Hunan, in
country I knew, and I sighed with relief, feeling, for the1 first
time, that we should probably get there in the end. Admittedly
our troubles were not over ; it was hard to keep on the road,
indistinguishable from the fields under a foot of snow ; we
could see very little and were cold and tired. But it was a joy
to arrive at last in Chenchow, to knock up an inn, and find the
old Hunanese comfort again. Here I was interpreter for my
Cantonese driver, and my shouts soon produced charcoal fires,
and hot water, and rich soup, and beds with down quilts over
the boards, and lots of piping-hot tea in which to pour stinging
tots of whisky. For once, to Arrive was more pleasant than to
Travel.

Next day we sped northwards through melting snow.   By
the time we reached Hengyang, the Chinese Army was much
in evidence.    Hundreds of vehicles, mostly German diesels,
crowded the roads, and there were soldiers everywhere.   From
here it was only a hundred miles by good straight roads to
Ghangsha, and we covered the distance in about three hours.
My old stamping-ground had suffered surprisingly little from
bombs, and looked as lively and prosperous as ever.   I found a
few old friends in Changsha, and was gratified to learn that
our manager had just wired Canton to the effect that the
roads were impassable and I could not be expected to reach
Ghangsha for several days.   A batch of British lighters were
leaving shortly for Hankow, so there was no need to drive
further.   I sent off the appropriate report, and that was that.
I waited in Changsha until the snow had melted,  and,
travelling in sunshine throughout, had a pleasant and unevent-
ful journey home.   The Pass of Nine Precipices seemed for-
midable enough, but nothing like the dreaded mass it had been
under snow.   In Shiukwan I stayed a day and there was an
alarm in the morning.   All the citizens, as one man, trooped
off to the hills, but my companions and I cowered in the
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